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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


ARAMBURU MAKES PROMISE 


Argentina’s temporary president, 
Pedro Aramburu, promises that he 
will step down from his office not later 
than June 1958. By that time, he 
feels, Argentina should have chosen 
a new president in free elections. 
Aramburu took over the presidency in 
the fall of 1955, shortly after former 
dictator Juan Peron was ousted in a 
revolt against his regime. 


GIANT ELEVATORS 


The U. S. Navy’s new supercarrier 
Kitty Hawk will probably have the 
world’s largest elevators. Westing- 
house Electric says it has been asked 
by the Navy to build 4 giant elevators 
into the carrier which will be designed 
to lift big jet bombers 36 feet from 
the hanger deck to the flight deck. 
Each elevator will be large enough to 
hold 2,000 persons! 


A SHORT LIFE 


The average dollar bill wears out in 
about 9 months, the Treasury Depart- 
ment reports. Worn bills are burned 
by the Treasury and replaced by crisp, 
new ones. 


ANTI-RED PLAY 


Burma’s Premier U Nu has writ- 
ten a play called “The People Win 
Through,” which is now being staged 
in his country. The play has 5 acts 
and tells the story of Burma’s vic- 
torious struggle against communism. 
U Nu, who had been premier of his 
country for several years, returned to 
power in February after being out of 
office for about 8 months. 


UNCLE SAM’S CARS 


Congress has been trying hard to 
whittle down the nearly 72 billion-dol- 
lar proposed federal budget for the 
coming year. For one thing, the law- 
makers think the the federal govern- 
ment ought to get along with fewer 
motor vehicles than it has now. At 
present, agencies of the government 
own more than 195,000 cars, buses, 
and trucks. This figure doesn’t in- 
clude military vehicles. 


SAVING MONEY 


Americans added more than 14 bil- 
lion dollars to their savings last year, 
according to a government study. In 
1956, the average American put al- 
most 5 cents out of every dollar earned 
into savings accounts, government 
bonds, or some other savings or in- 
vestment plan. 


A BIG BUSINESS 


Uncle Sam runs a big mail-order 
business to supply our bases around 
the world. Army, Air Force, and 
Naval bases have dozens of catalogs 
from which to order trucks, medicine, 
food—almost everything in fact, from 
safety pins to houses. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


DAINTY DOLLS and small toys are important Japanese products for export 


Good Times for Japan 


Industry Is Booming, but Nation’s Leaders Are Concerned 
About Finding Markets for Manufactured Goods 


S Nobusuke Kishi, Japan’s new 

Prime Minister, nears the end of 
his first month in office, many Ameri- 
cans are still wondering what course 
U. S.-Japanese relations will take un- 
der his leadership. 

The Prime Minister has said that 
his country should cooperate closely 
with the United States. At the same 
time, the strengthening of trade ties 
with Red China has been advocated 
by the youthful-looking, 60-year-old 
Kishi (for picture and personality 
sketch, see AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
March 11). 

Just what Kishi has in mind may 
be disclosed later. The Prime Minister 
is intending to visit the United States 
in the late spring or early summer. 

Unlike many Prime Ministers who 
come into office as part of a govern- 
ment shake-up during a time of crisis, 
Kishi stepped into his top post when 
Japan was stable and prosperous. (He 
took over as his nation’s leader when 
Prime Minister Tanzan Ishibashi was 
forced by ill health to resign after 
only 2 months in office.) But though 
Japan is experiencing good times to- 
day, Kishi is well aware that there are 
deep-seated problems that will tax his 
ingenuity to solve. 

Land and people. Japan, lying off 
the coast of eastern Asia, takes in 4 
large islands and many smaller ones. 
Together, they contain about 142,000 
square miles—an area a bit smaller 


than California. Moreover, most of 
the land is mountainous. 

Yet, in this comparatively small 
area, there live 90,000,000 people. 
There are about 633 persons to the 
square mile in Japan as compared to 
about 56 in the United States. More 
than any other country, Japan is trou- 
bled by population pressure—that is, 
too many people in too small an area. 

With more than 8,000,000 people, 
Tokyo is one of the world’s biggest 
—and fastest growing—cities. Many 
country people have moved to Tokyo 
and other cities in recent years. The 
Japanese government is trying to en- 
courage emigration to Brazil and else- 
where, but without much success. 

Farming. The majority of the Jap- 
anese people earn a living from farm- 
ing. However, only about 15 per cent 
of the land can be cultivated, and 
farms average but 2% acres in size. 
Even though 2 or more crops are 
raised on the same piece of ground 
each year, the nation must buy about 
20 per cent of its food abroad. 

Rice is the big crop and chief food. 
There have been excellent harvests for 
the past two years. Barley, wheat, po- 
tatoes, and many kinds of vegetables 
are grown. Cattle are raised on Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost of the 4 big 
islands. 

Tea and mulberry trees are grown 
in southern Japan. The leaves of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Congress Locks 
At Immigration 


Eisenhower Seeking Revision 
Of Rules That Govern Ad- 
mission to Our Land 


ILL Congress, this year, approve 

any large-scale changes in our 
country’s immigration laws?  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is seeking some 
measures that would make it easier 
for newcomers to enter America, but 
there is much uncertainty as to what 
will be done about his requests. 

Before examining the President’s 
recommendations in detail, let’s look 
at the background against which they 
are made. Few, if any, subjects are 
woven more thoroughly into the his- 
tory of America than is the topic of 
immigration. 

Many groups came. Long before 
it became separate and independent, 
our country was regarded as a land 
of freedom and opportunity for peo- 
ple from overseas. Various religious 
groups fled here to escape persecution. 
Adventurers and speculators came 
seeking wealth. Oppressed and im- 
poverished men and women came to 
make a new start in life. 

The stream of immigrants has con- 
tinued ever since colonial days, though 
its volume has risen and fallen. The 
greatest inflow was during the early 
part of this present century. Nearly 
8,800,000 foreigners entered our gates 
in the years 1901 through 1910, and 
more than 5,700,000 came during the 
years 1911 through 1920. 

There were also heavy waves of im- 
migration in the 1800’s. More than 
a century ago, people in large num- 
bers began arriving from northern 
Europe and the British Isles. They 
came for several reasons. A potato 
famine in the 1840’s caused many of 
the Irish to leave their homeland. Po- 
litical persecution sent thousands of 
families here from the German states. 

Most of the Irish who entered 
America became city-dwellers. But 
considerable numbers of Germans and 
others headed westward to settle on 
unclaimed land and become farmers. 

Two changes around 1890. They 
involved (1) the areas from which 
our immigrants came, and (2) the 
types of American communities in 
which they settled. 

Immigration from northern regions 
such as Ireland, Germany, and the 
Seandinavian Peninsula tapered off. 
Meanwhile, we started receiving 
larger numbers of people from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. These latter 
groups were completely different in 
cultural background from the people 
of British and northern European 
stock who made up most of the U. S. 
population. So they were somewhat 
harder to “Americanize.” 

A second change aggravated the 
Americanization problem still further. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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President Is Seeking New Measures on Immigration 


(Concluded from page 1) 


By about 1890, most of the good free 
land in the West had been occupied. 
As the immigrants found it more diffi- 
cult to obtain farms, there developed 
a growing tendency for them to settle 
in our big industrial cities. 

Within these cities, the people of 
each nationality group usually stuck 
together in neighborhoods of their 
own, and failed to mingle with other 
sections of the population. 

Many observers were worried by 
such developments. They didn’t like 
to see, in our cities, the growth of 
foreign communities whose inhabit- 
ants differed sharply from the Ameri- 
can population as a whole. They 
feared that such a condition would 
cause serious quarrels and conflicts. 
Moreover, labor leaders began com- 
plaining that the immigrants were 
depriving native Americans of jobs. 

Limiting the flow. Except for some 
restrictions against people from Asia, 
our government made no serious at- 
tempt to limit immigration prior to 
the First World War. So far as 
Europeans were concerned, practically 
any law-abiding and healthy person 
could come to America. 

During the 1920’s, though, drastic 
steps were taken to reduce the number 
of immigrants who could enter this 
country. Immigration from lands out- 
side the Western Hemisphere was 
limited to wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren of U. S. citizens; to certain pro- 
fessional groups; and to an additional 
quota of about 150,000 people each 
year. 

This quota was divided among the 
various foreign countries. Each na- 
tion’s share was in proportion to the 
number of our people—as of 1920— 
whose ancestry traced back to that 
particular country. 

For instance, the 1920 census 
showed that about 44 per cent of 
America’s people were of British an- 
cestry. So Britain’s maximum yearly 
number of “quota immigrants” to 
America was set near 65,000—or 
about 44 per cent of the 150,000 total. 

This “national origins” plan was to 
the disadvantage of would-be immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope—against the Italians, for ex- 
ample, and the Greeks. People of 
these nationalities did not make up 
a big percentage of our whole popu- 
lation in 1920, so their countries re- 
ceived very small quotas. 

Our present basic immigration law 

adopted in 1952—continues the “na- 
tional origins” system without many 
changes. It is known as the Jmmi- 
gration and Nationality Act—or as the 
McCarran-Walter Act, after its prin- 
cipal sponsors in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

The McCarran-Walter Act provides 
for admission of about 155,000 “quota 
immigrants” each year. Immigration 
quotas for individual countries are 
still based on the 1920 make-up of our 
population. However, the present 
measure allows’ most Western Hemi- 
sphere residents and certain close rel- 
atives of American citizens to enter 
without quota restrictions. 

Other legislation. The McCarran- 
Walter Act is a permanent measure. 
Its provisions stay in effect year after 
year, unless Congress changes or re- 
peals them. 

In addition, there have been some 
temporary immigration measures 


adopted in recent times. These were 
designed to meet emergency condi- 
tions in a period of international tur- 
moil. Several hundred thousand peo- 
ple have been brought here under such 
measures since World War II. 

The most recent of the temporary 
laws was the Refugee Relief Act. Its 
main purpose was to assist people 
who had fled or had been driven from 
Iron Curtain countries. It expired at 
the end of 1956. 

President Eisenhower is asking 
Congress to pass some new immigra- 
tion measures this year. He seeks 
action along 2 principal lines: (1) 
Emergency—to deal further with the 


Eisenhower also seeks definite au- 
thority to bring in additional refugees 
from Soviet tyranny. Under the plan 
which he proposes, the maximum num- 
ber to be admitted might vary from 
year to year. At first, however, it 
would be about 67,000 annually. 

Most observers expect Congress to 
grant the President’s request on per- 
manent U. S. residence for the Hun- 
garians who have already come to our 
shores. But there is great uncertainty 
over what will be done about accepting 
more refugees in the future. 

Quota revision. President Eisen- 
hower wants to increase the number 
of regular “quota immigrants” that 





CARE 


AMERICANS DIFFER over how many refugees we should admit to this country. 
Shown above are Hungarians who fied to Austria to escape communist terror. 


We have admitted many Hungarians. 


problem of helping anti-Soviet ref- 
ugees. (2) Long-range—to revise the 
quota system and certain other fea- 
tures of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Refugee situation. Ever since Hun- 
gary’s unsuccessful revolt against 
Soviet rule last fall, special attention 
has been focused on the refugees from 
that unfortunate country. Roughly 
190,000 people have fled in the months 
since the uprising. Most of them went 
first to Austria, though a sizable num- 
ber also fled to Yugoslavia. (These 
are the only non-Soviet lands adjoin- 
ing Hungary.) 

At the end of last month, approxi- 
mately 54,000 Hungarian refugees 
were still camped in Austria, awaiting 
resettlement, and there were about 
17,000 in Yugoslavia. The rest had 
been welcomed to other lands. 

Our country has taken more than 
27,000. Most of these are now in 
America under a temporary emer- 
gency arrangement. Eisenhower is 
asking that Congress offer them the 
right to stay here permanently. 


More would like to come here. 


we admit each year. The McCarran- 
Walter Act now sets an annual limit 
of about 155,000. Eisenhower thinks 
the figure should be boosted to approx- 
imately 220,000. 

The President favors a plan under 
which the countries such as Italy and 
Greece—nations that are especially 
eager to send us large numbers of 
immigrants—would receive increased 
percentages of the over-all quota. 
Also, Eisenhower thinks we should let 
such countries use up the quota allot- 
ments that certain northern lands— 
Britain, for example—always leave un- 
filled. 

The Chief Executive proposes a 
number of other changes in our basic 
immigration law, but those which we 
have just noted are among the most 
important and controversial. 

Pro-and-con discussion of the Eisen- 
hower proposals is focused on 2 main 
questions: (1) Should our nation; in 
one way or another, accept more new- 
comers than are now admitted? (2) 
Should our immigration quotas be 


more evenly distributed among the 
various foreign countries? 

As to the first question: People who 
oppose boosting our total immigration 
rate argue as follows: 

“We are letting enough foreigners 
come here already. If we start re- 
ceiving larger numbers, the job of 
absorbing and Americanizing them 
will become too difficult. Besides, they 
may crowd the labor market and cause 
unemployment. 

“The more immigrants this country 
admits, the harder it will be to guard 
against the entry of spies and other 
subversives. It is especially danger- 
ous, in this connection, to admit large 
numbers of people who supposedly 
have fled from Moscow-dominated 
lands. Many Soviet agents may al- 
ready have entered America by posing 
as anti-communist refugees.” 

Observers with a different view- 
point—who favor admitting larger 
numbers of immigrants—argue: 

“As a prosperous and a growing na- 
tion, America can afford to admit 
larger numbers of immigrants than 
are now coming to her shores. 

“Hardly anyone in this country fa- 
vors admitting all the foreigners who 
might want to come in, but a moder- 
ate increase—such as Eisenhower pro- 
poses—will be beneficial. In many 
cases, our country needs the skills that 
the newcomers bring. Some of our 
leading scientists and inventors were 
born in other lands. 

“There is no sound evidence to in- 
dicate that sizable numbers of sub- 
versives have reached this country 
through our immigration and refugee 
programs. Foreigners who come here 
as permanent residents are carefully 
screened.” 

As to the second major question: 
People who favor a change in the “na- 
tional origins” quota system argue: 

“The present system is unfair, and 
in many foreign nations it causes bad 
feeling toward the United States. 

“The total volume of immigration to 
America should be more fairly divided 
among the individual foreign lands 
than it is today. Newcomers from a 
wide variety of countries can—and do 
—make valuable contributions here. 

“We need especially to start admit- 
ting larger numbers of people from 
the Far East. The Asian countries’ 
quotas are extremely low, and the peo- 
ple of those nations feel that we are 
discriminating against them, and that 
we regard them as inferior.” 

Opponents of this viewpoint say: 

“Most Americans are of British 
or northern European ancestry. We 
should therefore draw immigrants 
mainly from such lands as Britain, 
Ireland, Germany, and Sweden—where 
customs are quite similar to ours. 

“We should not take large quotas of 
people whose national backgrounds 
differ widely from those of our ma- 
jority. There is no sound reason why 
Asians, for example, should come here 
in greatly increased numbers. 

“There must be some orderly method 
of selecting the immigrants who are 
to enter America. The ‘national ori- 
gins’ system, as it now operates, is the 
best possible plan.” 

These are among the conflicting ar- 
guments that will be put forth when 
Congress discusses the immigration 
topic. —By ToM MYER 
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Readers Say— Your Vocabulary 
We do not attempt to balance argu- In each of the sentences below, 

ments for and against each issue pre- match the italicized word with the 


sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 


Henry Ford II is right in feeling that 
we should trade freely with Russia’s 
satellites. If these countries were al- 
lowed to trade normally with the United 
States, they would be more friendly to 
us and would be less dependent on the 
Soviet Union. Forrest SEAVEY, 

Lee, Maine 


* 


A United States of Europe would help 
the United States of America as well as 
that continent. The united European 
countries could take care of themselves, 
and we could use the money we pre- 
viously spent on them to improve our 
own country. 

DONALD KANWISCHER, 
Carrington, North Dakota 


* 


What are we to gain if we send food 
to the Poles? Some of our own people 
are on the hungry list, and we should 
help them first. GENE KYLE, 


Grapeland, 
* 


In the February 18th issue, a letter 
stated that not enough Americans were 
interested in track, and therefore there 
were no 4-minute milers in the United 
States. This is due to the coaches’ train- 
ing methods which are more lenient than 
those of the Europeans. If anything, 
track is becoming more popular here 
due to the new world records. 


JOHN KABAT, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Texas 


* 


We should continue to have foreign 
delegates come to America. This in- 
creases our power and prestige with 
other countries. By inviting foreigners 
to our land and showing them our way 
of living, they are not as easily influ- 
enced by communism. 

BARBARA DILLY, 
Lowell, Michigan 


* 


Charles E. Wilson made a bad mistake 
in condemning the National Guard and 
should be asked to resign. The National 
Guard provides very well for boys who 
are going to school and who are farm- 
ing, and it should not be changed. 

MAYNARD NELSON, 
Garfield, Minnesota 





PARAMOUNT 
“FEAR STRIKES OUT” is a motion picture story of the life of Jim Piersall, 
baseball player, starring Norma Moore (center) and Anthony Perkins (right) 


Radio-TV-Movies 


RAMA on the baseball field some- 

times has little to do with the 
numbers on the scoreboard. The new 
Paramount picture Fear Strikes Out 
vividly illustrates this point. It is the 
Hollywood version of the Jim Piersall 
story. 

Piersall, as all baseball fans know, 
started out in the majors as a rising 
young player with the Boston Red 
Sox. But he was soon making even 
more spectacular sports headlines for 
his strange behavior than for his bril- 
liant performances on the field. At 
first he was considered merely odd, 
a clown. But as his antics grew 
wilder, it became evident that he was 
mentally ill. 

The Red Sox sent him down to the 
minor leagues. Then he was forced 
to leave baseball and enter a mental 
institution. There, under the wise 
guidance of the hospital staff, he re- 
gained control of his mind and was 
released as a normal person. 

Since then, his record in baseball 
and in private life has been outstand- 
ing. He is considered one of the best 
outfielders in major league baseball 
and is well liked by the other players. 

Fear Strikes Out stars 24-year-old 
Anthony Perkins as Piersall. The 


movie play covers a large portion of 
the outfielder’s life. It shows scenes 
of his boyhood, when, under the 
prodding of his father, young Pier- 
sall became dedicated to baseball. 

Karl Malden plays the selfish father 
who tried to live out his own frus- 
trated baseball dreams in his son. 
According to the picture, it was this 
compelling ambition of his father that 
caused the young athlete’s mental 
illness. 

Piersall is made to understand what 
his trouble is and from what it stems 
by Adam Williams, who plays the 
state hospital psychiatrist. This real- 
ization is Jim’s first step on the road 
toward regaining his mental health. 


* 


State of the Nation is a weekly Mu- 
tual network radio program that in- 
troduces foreign ambassadors to the 
United States. It is heard on Thurs- 
days, 9:30 p.m., EST. The ambassa- 
dor to be interviewed this Thursday, 
March 21, is Canada’s envoy, A.D.P. 
Heeney. 

In each broadcast, the ambassador 
and a businessman guest are inter- 
viewed by a number of leading Wash- 
ington newspapermen. 








Work Was Not Drudgery to Him — By Clay Coss 








|‘ its current issue, Reader’s Digest 
tells the story of a man who pre- 
vented 100,000 people from going 
blind. He is Sir Henry Holland, a 
British missionary surgeon who, over 
a period of 56 years, performed eye 
operations on tribespeople in a region 
near the borders of Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 

Dr. Holland did his work mostly in 
a hospital which he helped to found. 
In addition, though, he went out 
among the people when necessary, and 
operated under the most primitive 
conditions and circumstances. 

Imagine the satisfaction that a per- 
son would have in knowing that he had 
kept 100,000 people from being plunged 
into total and perpetual darkness! 
Think how these men, women, and 
children must idolize him for having 
saved their sight. 

Few people during their lifetimes 
are able to do anything as spectacular 
as Dr. Holland has done. But each in- 
dividual can, if he will, contribute in 


his own way to the happiness and wel- 
fare of others. 

Whatever may be your occupation, 
you will be faced with two alterna- 
tives: (1) You can put a minimum of 
effort and interest in your work and 
try to live as easy 
a life as possible; 
or (2) you can de- 
termine to do the 
finest possible job 
of which you are 
capable, and de- 
velop your talents 
to the maximum. 

If you adopt the 
first course, you 
may be able to get 
by fairly well. You will never gain 
the satisfaction, however, that one 
obtains from pride of workmanship. 
Moreover, you will not have the good 
feeling that comes from serving others 
to the best of your ability. 

In case you adopt the second course, 
you may have to give up some tem- 





Clay Coss 


porary pleasures occasionally in order 
to devote more time to your work. By 
doing so, though, you will receive rich 
and lasting rewards. You will develop 
a permanent feeling of satisfaction 
and achievement. You will feel that 
your life is useful and meaningful, 
not empty and shallow. 

Of course, this doesn’t mean we 
should work hard continuously. Every- 
one needs periods of recreation and 
relaxation. But it’s the wise person 
who adopts the right attitude toward 
work; who looks upon it as an interest- 
ing challenge instead of as drudgery; 
who plunges into it rather than wad- 
ing ankle deep on the edges; who re- 
spects and not ridicules it. 

There would be more happiness, less 
boredom, a better world if a larger 
number of people didn’t work so hard 
to avoid work, and if they spent more 
time in developing and using their 
talents. When an individual wastes 
his abilities, it is a tragic loss both 
to him and to his nation. 


following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. They said he favored superfluous 
(st-per’flew-iis) spending. (a) only 
necessary (b) excessive (c) careful 
(d) long term. 

2. The official was articulate (are- 
tic’i-lit) when asked about democracy. 
(a) frightened (b) able to speak 
clearly (c) unable to speak. 

3. American representatives at the 
truce meeting came in mufti (mif’ti). 
(a) an angry mood (b) a group (c 
well prepared (d) civilian clothes. 

4. To say he was a gubernatorial 
(gi’b’r-ni-to’ri-4l) candidate means he 
was a (a) talkative candidate (b) 
little-known candidate (c) candidate 
for governor (d) dishonest candidate. 

5. He was adept (4-dépt’) in politi- 
cal matters. (a) expert (b) clumsy 
(c) deeply involved (d) interested. 


6. It was reported that the dictator 
was traveling incognito (in-kég’ni-t6). 
(a) without his baggage (b) under 
an assumed name (c) to a meeting 
(d) by car. 

7. It’s generally agreed that the 
plan is feasible (fézi-b’l). (a) doomed 
(b) capable of being worked out (c) 
all that it was expected to be (d) 
traitorous. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


1. Former ambassador to India, now 
senator from Kentucky. 


2. President Eisenhower wants to re- 
vise our immigration 
tem. 





sys- 


3. After the recent change in the gov- 
ernment of Spain, many observers feel 
that Franco may be taking een 
steps toward restoring a ——--_ 


4. Although Japan lacks most raw ma- 
terials, an abundance of —— — 
enables it to be a great manufacturing 
country. 


5. Concerning immigration, President 
Eisenhower also seeks authority to — 
WONG con 
tyranny to ‘this country. 


6. President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan are going to meet 
in Ss = hf 








7. Capital of Georgia. 


8. Leading city of Japan and one of 
the largest cities in the world. 





tlelal4alslel7ls 












































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Cambodia. 
Lincoln (Nebr. Fe Stalin; 
4. Eban; 5. unions; 6. Baghdad; 2 
8. trade. 


VERTICAL: 1. 
3. newsmen; 


Fifth; 
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Changes in Spain 


Not long ago, Spain’s Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco made some big 
changes in his government—the first 
since 1951. He appointed a number 
of new cabinet members to help him 
run the affairs of his country. Most 
of the newcomers in Franco’s govern- 
ment are younger and have more tech- 
nical training than their predecessors 
had. 

Despite these changes, though, 
Franco has kept firm control of the 
reins of government. 

What does the shake-up in Spain 
mean? Many observers believe that 
Franco, who is now 64, is strengthen- 
ing his government in preparation for 
the day when he will retire from his 
duties as leader of Spain. It is felt 
that he would like 
to see the monarchy 
restored in his 
country, with 19- 
year-old Prince 
Juan Carlos as 
king. Carlos is the 
grandson of the 
late King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain. 

A second possible 
reason for the 
changes in Franco’s government has 
to do with Spain’s numerous economic 
problems. Younger and more highly 
trained officials are needed, it is widely 
believed, to cope with the country’s 
widespread unemployment, high prices, 
and lagging farm and factory output. 





up 
Francisco Franco 


United Nations Blocs 


The 81 countries now belonging to 
the United Nations may be divided 
into a number of groups which fre- 
quently, but not always, act as a body 
on important issues before the UN. 
One group of UN members takes its 
orders from Moscow and is called the 
“communist bloc.” Countries which, 
in most cases, side with us are usually 
referred to as the “free world camp.” 

In between these 2 groups are the 
so-called “neutral” lands. Many of 
these are Asian or African countries. 
Sometimes they side with us, and at 
other times they vote against us. 

The communist bloc nearly always 
acts as a single unit on important 
matters. On some questions, of course, 
all groups see eye to eye and cast their 
ballots in the same way. 

The 20 Latin American lands gen- 
erally vote as members of the free 
world camp. Other countries in this 
group include Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Nationalist China, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 


Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


In addition, the Asian-African 
countries of Cambodia, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Japan, Laos, 
Thailand, and Turkey frequently side 
with us on important matters. On 
certain issues, particularly those deal- 
ing with efforts of colonial areas to 
become independent of outside rule, 
most Asian-African lands vote as a 
bloc, usually against such colonial 
powers as Britain and France. 

The “middle” or “neutral” group 
includes Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Libya, 


Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Sudan, 
Tunisia, and Yemen in the Asian- 
African group, and Finland and Yu- 
goslavia in Europe. 

The communist bloc is made up of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Ukraine, and the Soviet Union. 
(Byelorussia and the Ukraine are ac- 
tually part of the Soviet Union.) 


India’s Elections 


The first nation-wide election in 
India since 1952 came to a close just 
a few days ago. Balloting began Feb- 
ruary 24 and ended March 15. Results 
should be known shortly. 

Close to 195,000,000 Indians were 
eligible to vote in this year’s elections. 
They chose local lawmakers and mem- 
bers of the House of People, India’s 
chief legislative body. 

India’s elections differ greatly from 
those in our country. Because roads 
are poor in much of India, candidates 
go from village to village on foot or by 
elephant. The many different tongues 
spoken in the Asian land also cause 
trouble during election campaigns. 
Candidates for public office sometimes 
have to use sign language when cam- 
paigning for votes. 

Also, many Indian voters are unable 
to read. To overcome this handicap, 
a special plan had to be worked out. 
Each candidate has a ballot box at all 
voting places. On the box is the sym- 
bol of the candidate’s party. A voter 
who can’t read simply places his ballot 
in the box which carries the right 
symbol. 

Party symbols are as well known in 
India as the Democratic donkey and 
the Republican elephant are known in 
America. The Congress Party, which 
is expected to be returned to power, 
uses 2 oxen and a plow as its symbol. 
Other parties have different signs. 


Bermuda Parley 


The eyes of the world will be on 
Britain’s Atlantic islands of Bermuda 
this week. There, President Eisen- 


hower and British Prime Minister 
Haroid Macmillan will begin talks on 
March 21. 

The Bermuda meeting will be the 





first get-together of the 2 men since 
Macmillan became Britain’s prime 
minister early in the year. The 2 
leaders are old friends, though, for 
they worked together during World 
War II. 

At Bermuda, President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Macmillan are ex- 
pected to discuss many important is- 
sues, including the future of the Suez 
Canal and other Middle Eastern prob- 
lems. In addition, their talks will 
serve to show the world that Britain 
and the United States are still good 
friends even though our country did 
not approve of the British actions in 
Egypt last fall. 

Bermuda is an ideal place for hold- 
ing international meetings. The little 
island group in the western Atlantic 
is noted for its scenery and climate. 

Though Bermuda looks like a single 
dot on world maps, it is made up of 
more than 300 islands, only 20 or so 
of which are inhabited. Altogether, 
the land area of these islands is just 
a little more than 20 square miles. 
About 41,180 people live in Bermuda 
the year round. They cater to the 
many tourists who come there, raise 
flowers and vegetables, and carry on 
affairs of business and government. 

In addition to tourists and natives, 
American servicemen are a common 
sight on the streets of Hamilton, 
Bermuda’s capital. We have air and 
guided missiles bases on the islands 
which form a vital link in our defense 
system. 


Justice Whittaker 


Charles Evans Whittaker, the new- 
est justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, decided on law as a 
career almost as soon as he could read. 
He became interested in law when he 
heard and read about court trials in 
nearby Troy, Kansas. He is named 
after a famous judge, the late Charles 
Evans Hughes, who served as U. 8S. 
Chief Justice from 1930 to 1941. 

Born 56 years ago in Kansas, Whit- 
taker worked on his father’s farm and 
trapped fur-bearing animals while at- 
tending school. He became so busy 
with his work activities that, at the 
age of 15, he quit school. 

During the next 3 years, he saved 
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TWO YOUNGSTERS, possible big league baseball players of the future, look 


on as pitcher Bob Rush covers first base during infield practice at the Chicago 


Cubs Training Camp at Mesa, Arizona. 


The ball season opens April 15. 
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NEW Supreme Court Justice 
Charles Evans Whittaker 


$700 and decided that he wanted to 
obtain a legal education. Because he 
didn’t have a high school diploma, 
however, he had trouble getting into 
law school. He was finally admitted 
when he promised to study high school 
subjects while attending law school 
at night. During the day, he worked 
as an office boy in a legal firm. 

Soon after becoming a lawyer in 
1924, Whittaker became a junior part- 
ner in the firm where he had been 
employed as office boy. He stayed 
with this firm, becoming a full partner 
in 1932, throughout his career in pri- 
vate law practice. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him federal judge for a Mis- 
souri district—a post Whittaker held 
when he was named to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court earlier this month. 


Baseball Rookies 


Who will be baseball’s outstanding 
rookie in 1957? Already a number of 
young newcomers are making good 
impressions in training camps. 

Most sportswriters feel that the 
world champion New York Yankees 
have more outstanding youngsters 
than any other club. Among them are 
Tony Kubek, Bobby Richardson, and 
Marv Throneberry. All played in the 
infield for Denver, Colorado, last year. 

Don Demeter—with Fort Worth, 
Texas, in 1956—may win a place in 
the Brooklyn outfield. Milwaukee ex- 
pects great things from Juan Pizarro, 
a Puerto Rican pitcher. Last season, 
the 18-year-old Pizarro chalked up 23 
victories for Jacksonville, Florida. 

Of course, some player who has so 
far attracted little attention may turn 
out to be the top newcomer of the year. 
That is what happened last season 
when Frank Robinson of Cincinnati 
won out over several more publicized 
newcomers as “rookie of the year.” 


Gaza and Refugees 


Men wearing the gold, blue, and 
white shield of the United Nations 
police force have been moving into 
the Gaza Strip. They replaced Israeli 
forces that had occupied Gaza since 
Israel’s fight with Egypt last fall. 

The Gaza strip was originally part 
of old Palestine. It had been claimed 
by both Egypt and the new state of 
Israel which was carved out of parts 
of Palestine in 1948. The 2 lands be- 
came involved in bitter fighting when 
Israel was established. In the armi- 
stice agreement of 1949, signed by 
both sides under UN supervision, 
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Gaza was placed under Egyptian con- 
trol. 

The Strip lies on the Mediterranean 
Sea between Egypt and Israel. It is 
a small territory about 5 miles wide 
and 25 miles long. It is named after 
the city of Gaza, which is an important 
trading center with colorful open-air 
bazaars. The remainder of the Strip, 
except for some small pockets of rich 
earth, is a dry, dusty region. 

More than two-thirds of the 300,000 
residents of the Gaza Strip are Arab 
refugees. They fled from areas of 
Palestine—areas which became the 
state of Israel in 1948—during the 
Arab-Jewish fighting at that time. 

Since then, Arab refugees have lived 
in temporary shelters in Gaza and 
other nearby areas. They have been 
cared for by the United Nations. Very 
few of the refugees have jobs, and the 
UN has only enough funds to provide 
them with the barest minimum in food 
and shelter. In the past, Egypt has 
recruited refugees as commando 
raiders against Israel. 

Israel contends that the refugees 
could have stayed in the Jewish land 
as other Arabs did. But now that they 
are sworn enemies of the Jews, Israel 
argues, the refugees cannot be taken 
back because they might cause serious 
trouble. Israel has agreed, though, 
to help pay for their resettlement. 

Recently, the crisis over Gaza took a 
turn for the worse. Arabs in the re- 
gion started rioting against the UN 
forces that had gone in to keep order 
when Israeli troops withdrew. Mean- 
while, Egyptian President Nasser an- 
nounced that his country planned to 
govern the region. UN Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold and his 
advisers set to work immediately, seek- 
ing a solution to the problem. 


Wildlife Week 


This is National Wildlife Week. It 
is a time when all Americans are asked 
to think about our wildlife resources 
and ways of conserving them. The 
observance is sponsored by the Na- 


CITY OF GAZA in the Gaza Strip, once part of Biblical Palestine. Egypt seized the area in 1948. 














WIDE WORLD 


Israel took it last fall. 


The United Nations is now directing Israeli withdrawal from Gaza and hopes to work out agreements for peace there. 


tional Wildlife Federation, an associa- 
tion of private citizens who are in- 
terested in preservng our natural 
wealth of birds and animals. 


Kashmir Dispute 


Some time next month, Gunnar 
Jarring, Sweden’s chief United Na- 
tions representative and last month’s 
Security Council president, is sup- 
posed to report on his efforts to get 
India and Pakistan to settle their dis- 
pute over Kashmir. Here is some 
background information about this 
quarrel: 

When British India was divided 
into the independent countries of 
India and Pakistan in 1947, both lands 
claimed Kashmir—a princely state 
having an area of 82,258 square miles. 
Then the Hindu ruler of Kashmir 
agreed to unite with Hindu India. 

Pakistan, whose population is mainly 
Moslem, objected to this action. She 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Dentist: Open wider, please. Wider. 
Patient: A-A-A-Ah. 
Dentist (inserting clamp, gauze, and 


drill) : How’s your family? 
* 


The scene is the chemistry class. A 
student is being quizzed. 

“What is the formula for water?” 

“H-I-J-K-L-M-N-O.” 

“Who ever told you that?” asked the 
teacher. 

“You did, sir. You told me it was 
H to 0.” 
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O'BRIEN IN ARGOSY MAGAZINE 


“Watch out for the next curve, fellas!” 


Bob: I hear Bill has a new job. What’s 
his position? 

Sue: He’s third assistant guesser in 
the weather bureau. 


* 


Introducing the late Thomas A. Edison 
at a dinner, the toastmaster mentioned 
his many inventions, dwelling at length 
on the talking machine. 

After the introduction, Mr. Edison 
arose and said: 

“I thank the gentleman for his kind 
remarks but I must insist upon a cor- 
rection. God invented the talking ma- 
chine. I only invented the first one that 
ean be shut off.” 


Mickey: Could you give me a quarter 
so that I can get to see my family? 

Lady: Certainly, my boy. And where 
is your family? 

Mickey: At the movies. 


* 


Learning that a certain doctor charged 
$5 for the first visit, but only $2 for the 
second, a schemer walked into the doctor’s 
office and said “Well, here I am again, 
Doc.” 

“I don’t remember you,” replied the 
doctor, “but how are you feeling?” 

“Not very well,” said the man. 

“Well, just continue the prescription I 
gave you the last time for another week. 
That will be $2.” 


argued that Kashmir’s 4,500,000 peo- 
ple, a big majority of whom are also 
Moslems, should be given a chance to 
decide which country they want to 
join. 

Pakistan sent troops into the dis- 
puted area, and fighting broke out be- 
tween that country and India. The 
UN stepped in to stop the fight in 1948, 
and called for elections in Kashmir to 
decide its future. 

Both India and Pakistan agreed to 
such elections, but India said the 
Moslem troops must be withdrawn 
first. Pakistan refused to do this, 
claiming that if she did so India might 
seize all of the border province. Be- 
cause of distrust between the 2 sides, 
the elections in Kashmir have never 
been held. 

Since that time, India has kept con- 
trol of about two-thirds of Kashmir, 
and Pakistan has held the remainder 
of the province. Earlier this year, 
India formally annexed its section of 
Kashmir even though the UN re- 
quested her not to do so. 

Despite hard feelings between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir, there is 
still a possibility for a compromise be- 
tween the 2 lands. Efforts are being 
made to reach an agreement along 
these lines: 

India would keep most of the Kash- 
mir areas she now controls except for 
the rich Vale of Kashmir near the 
center of the province. Pakistan 
would keep the territory she now oc- 
cupies. Inhabitants of the Vale of 
Kashmir would be free to decide which 
nation they want to join. 


Sahara Oil 


France is striking it rich in the vast 
Sahara, which occupies a large part of 
its North African possession of Al- 
geria. A few wells have already been 
drilled there and are now producing 
oil. Scientists believe a great deal 
more may be found. 

It will not be an easy task to move 
the oil from the wells to Europe where 
it is badly needed. The wells lie some 
400 miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea, and there are no railroads ex- 
tending that far into the desert. If 
the fields prove rich enough, France 
plans to build pipelines or railways to 


move the oil to ports from which it 
can be shipped to Europe. 

The French are highly pleased with 
their oil find. They hope enough will 
be found in the Sahara to supply their 
needs. Then France will not have to 
depend on oil shipped through the Suez 
Canal as she has in the past. 


Ike’s Middle East Plan 


James Richards, a special assistant 
to President Eisenhower on Middle 
Eastern affairs, is now on a vital mis- 
sion. He is in the Middle East to talk 
to the area’s people about President 
Eisenhower’s plan for keeping that 
part of the globe out of communist 
hands. Richards is making a 
study of American aid projects most 
needed in the Middle East. 

Under the President’s program, 
which won final congressional approval 
about 10 days ago, Uncle Sam promises 
to defend any Middle Eastern nation 
that asks for help against attack by 
the Soviet Union or its communist 
puppets. The plan also provides for a 
special fund of $200,000,000 for mili- 
tary and economic aid to Middle East- 
ern countries. This is in addition to 
U. S. funds now being sent there. 

Richards, a former Democratic con- 
gressman from South Carolina, was 
named special assistant to the Presi- 
dent earlier this year. The ex-law- 
maker plans to spend about 6 or 8 
weeks in the Middie East. 

Meanwhile, despite the troubled de-. 
velopments in Gaza (see note else- 
where on these pages), there was also 
good news from the Middle East. 
Some ships are again moving through 
the Suez Canal—though the future 
control of that waterway is still an 
unsettled issue. Also, Syria has per- 
mitted repairs on damaged oil pipe- 
lines which cross her territory. Syria 
blew up these pipelines last fall during 
the British and French attack on 
Egypt. 


also 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) spending for political 
campaigns, and (2) how U. S. foreign 
policy is made. 
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Japan Is Now Prospering 


(Concluded from page 1) 


mulberry tree serve as food for silk- 
worms. At one time, the production 
of silk was a major industry, but the 
development of nylon and other syn- 
thetic materials in the United States 
has made silk manufacturing less im- 
portant. 

Japan is today the leading fishing 
country of the world. Thousands of 
men work in the fishing fleets. 

Industry. Although lacking in raw 
materials except for coal, Japan is 
a great manufacturing nation. One 
writer has said: “Japan is to Asia 
what Germany is to Europe.” 

The Asiatic land recently passed 
Great Britain as the leading ship- 
building country. She is among the 
world leaders in the production of 
cotton cloth. Other products include 
machinery, automobiles, chemicals, 
dishes, cameras, and toys. 

Long known as “the workshop of 
Asia,” Japan sells her manufactured 
products abroad in large quantities. 
She must do so in order to acquire 
money to buy 80 per cent of her raw 
materials and 20 per cent of her food 
from other lands. Among the raw 
materials she purchases are cotton, 
rubber, tin, nickel, and high-grade 
coking coal. 

Before World War II, most of Ja- 
pan’s trade was with Asian nations. 
During the war, she lost her terri- 
tories and most of her trade on the 
mainland of Asia. Business with Red 
China was halted at the time of the 
Korean War, and though there has 
been some revival, it is far below what 
it was formerly. 

Living conditions. The Japanese are 
living today better than they ever 
have before—but by western stand- 
ards they still have far to go. Aver- 
age yearly income is about $230 a per- 
son as compared to more than $1,900 
in the United States. 

As low as per capita income seems 
in Japan, it is high for a people who 
have long been accustomed to lead a 
frugal life. For many years, most 
Japanese existed mainly on rice and 
fish, and they got along without lux- 
uries of any kind. Today’s prosperity 
is bringing changes in old living pat- 
terns. 

For example, meat consumption is 
now more than double what it was be- 
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fore World War II. There is 1 radio 
for every 8 persons. More and more 
homes are having electric lights and 
refrigerators. Only the wealthy can 
afford automobiles, but many people 
own motorbikes. Half a million Japa- 
nese have television sets. (A popu- 
lar program is the 100,000-yen quiz, 
modeled on our “$64,000 Question.” 
It takes 360 yen to equal $1.) 

With the population rising by about 
1,000,000 each year, housing is a prob- 
lem in most areas.. Half a million 
additional families are expected to 
need living quarters this year. 

Armed forces. After World War II, 
the Japanese, under our guidance, out- 
lawed war and proclaimed that they 
would not strive for military power. 

With the rise of communism in 
China, though, we encouraged Japan 
to protect herself by building a strong 
defense force. In 1954 the Japanese 
passed a law providing for the cre- 
ation of military, naval, and air forces. 
The strength of these forces today is 
nearly 200,000. 

Nonetheless, there is mixed feeling 
in Japan about the rearmament pro- 
gram. Some Japanese, including the 
sizable Socialist Party, are opposed to 
it. This sentiment has already de- 
layed the defense program in certain 
respects. If it should spread, U. S. 
leaders fear that Japan might not be 
able to defend itself from a communist 
attack from the Asian mainland. 

Politics. The Liberal-Democratic 
Party runs the government today. It 
is a generally conservative group. It 
has followed a course favorable to the 
United States. 

The Socialists furnish the main op- 
position in the Diet (parliament). 
This group favors a neutral policy in 
world affairs, and has been somewhat 
critical of Japan’s close ties with the 
United States. 

Communists have not been very suc- 
cessful in making headway inside Ja- 
pan. Not until last fall did the Soviet 
Union and Japan sign a peace treaty, 
officially ending World War II. Rus- 


sia then dropped her opposition to 
Japan’s entry into the United Nations. 
Recently the 2 countries exchanged 
ambassadors for the first time since 
the conflict. 

There are still differences between 
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SOLDIERS on review. They are part of new defense forces Japan is building. 
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Russia and Japan. One concerns the 
future of the northern islands in the 
Japanese chain. When World War II 
ended, the Soviet Union took the Ku- 
riles and the southern half of Sakha- 
lin Island from Japan. The Tokyo 
government wants the islands back, 
and also wants fishing rights for Ja- 
pan in the seas to the north. Russia 
has refused to give in on these points, 
but Japan is likely to raise them again. 

U. S. relations. After we defeated 
Japan in 1945, our troops occupied 
that country and ran its government 
until 1952. At that time, Japan be- 
came independent again. 

We are today linked to Japan by 
a defense pact. We pledged military 
and economic aid to her in return for 
her promise to rebuild her armed 
forces under our guidance. If Japan 
were attacked, we would go to her aid. 
We continue to maintain defense bases 
on the islands. 

We have spent large sums since 
World War II to help Japan get on 
her feet again. Over the past 12 
years, more than 21% billion dollars 
has been funneled into the Japanese 
economy by our government. In ad- 
dition, we have spent large sums to 
build up the Asian nation’s defenses. 

Curbs on trading. Likely to be dis- 
cussed when Mr. Kishi visits America 
is the sale of Japanese manufactured 
goods in this country. Among the 
products which Japan sells in the 
United States are cotton cloth, canned 
tuna fish, umbrella frames, photo- 
graphic equipment, high-fidelity speak- 
ers, and toys. Many American manu- 
facturers of similar products have 
protested the entry of Japanese items, 
which often undersell their own prod- 
ucts. They say: 

“The Japanese pay their workers 
far less than U. S. manufacturers do. 
Therefore, they keep the cost of their 
products so low that they can send 
them to the United States and under- 
sell American manufacturers. For ex- 
ample, Japan has been shipping um- 
brella frames to this country for 31 
cents each. That is almost 20 cents 
less than U. S. manufacturers can sell 
them for at wholesale. 

“Tariffs must be raised to keep out 
these goods. Otherwise, U. S. plants 
that make these items will be forced 
out of business, and unemployment 
will result. U. S. industries must be 
protected against foreign competi- 
tion.” 
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In defense, the Japanese say: “We 
have to trade to live. The United 
States sells us many of our raw mate- 
rials—for example, raw cotton and 
steel. We make the cotton into cloth 
and part of the steel into umbrella 
frames. If we can’t sell these finished 
products in America, then we’ll have 
to cut down on our purchases of raw 
materials from you. 

“A thriving trade means for us 
that we can remain a strong nation 
and hold up our end of the defense 
partnership with the United States. 
Moreover, by being able to buy our 
products, the American consumer 
profits by. getting what he wants at 
lower prices than he otherwise would 
have to pay.” 

China Trade. Another matter that 
may be discussed on Kishi’s visit is 
the advisability of Japan’s increasing 
trade with Red China. Those Japanese 
who favor such trade say: 

“Underdeveloped China, with its big 
population, is a natural market for 
our manufactured goods. We could 
sell the Chinese clothing, fish, and 
other such items without increasing 
their military power. The sales would 
bolster our economy and make us a 
stronger military partner of the west. 

“To remain prosperous, we have to 
sell manufactured goods abroad. The 
increasing opposition of some U. S. 
businessmen to our selling goods in 
the United States is making it urgent 
that we cultivate other markets.” 

American leaders who do not want 
Japan to increase her trade with Red 
China argue along the following lines: 

“Red China is a communist land. 
Its trade is now directed largely to- 
ward Russia, and is likely to continue 
that way. It is unlikely that China, 
so long as it is communist, would buy 
many Japanese goods. 

“By increasing trade with Red 
China, Japan would be strengthening 
a land that poses a definite military 
threat to her. The Japanese will be 
wise to push their sales in the free 
world. Despite talk of trade restric- 
tions, the United States is still Japan’s 
biggest customer by far.” 

U. S. leaders feel that our ties with 
Japan will remain strong. Her posi- 
tion and advanced industrialization 
make her a key nation. We know that 
Japan, so long as she is allied with the 
western nations, will be a strong force 
for stability in Asia. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Personality in Congress 








John Sherman Cooper 


——— 














S an Army officer in World War 
II, Republican Senator John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky took 
part in the European battles which 
brought the defeat of Germany. 
After fighting ended, Cooper stayed 
on for a time with U. S. forces occu- 
pying defeated Germany. A lawyer 
by profession, he was assigned to help 
reorganize the German court system. 
Dictator Adolf Hitler and his Nazi 
Party associates had made the courts 
tools to serve their own ends. Re- 
organization plans were designed to 
make the courts again instruments of 
justice—as an early step toward de- 
mocracy for the present-day West Ger- 
man Republic. 


On Foreign Policy 


In Germany, Cooper had a chance 
to observe communist Russian forces, 
which occupied a part of the defeated 
land. His observation of the Reds, 
the war, and the occupation convinced 
him that the United States must work 
for an ever-stronger foreign policy— 
if new conflicts were to be avoided. 

It is in the field of foreign policy 
that the Kentucky Republican has 
gained high prominence—as senator, 
adviser to the Department of State, 
and U. S. ambassador to India. 

Cooper was first elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1946 for the 2 years remain- 
ing of Democratic Senator A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler’s term. Chandler 
had resigned to become commissioner 
of professional baseball. 

In the Senate, from 1947 to 1949, 
Cooper worked hard for bi-partisan 
cooperation by Democrats and Repub- 
licans in dealing with world affairs. 
In so doing, he strongly supported 
Democratic measures for millions of 
dollars in aid to foreign lands—to 
help restore factories destroyed in the 
war, and to help stop communism. 

On occasion, Cooper went against 
his own party. In 1947, for example, 
he opposed Republican proposals for 
lowering taxes. The United States, 
the Kentuckian declared, must make 
“sacrifices in terms of money” in help- 
ing its foreign friends and working 
for a lasting peace. 

Virgil Chapman, a veteran Ken- 
tucky Democrat, won Cooper’s Sen- 
ate seat in the 1948 election. After 


practicing law briefly, Cooper accepted 
an appointment from President Harry 


tat 


Truman as a U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations in 1949. At the UN, 
the Kentuckian made plain his dis- 
approval of what he considered Soviet 
Union refusal to cooperate in solving 
major issues. 

In 1950, Cooper became adviser to 
the Department of State. In this post, 
still urging 2-party cooperation, he 
helped work out defense programs for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. He also took part in conferences 
with British and French leaders on 
international problems. 

In 1952 elections, the Kentuckian 
won a second 2 years in the Senate 
—to fill out the term of the late Virgil 
Chapman. In 1955, President Eisen- 
hower appointed Cooper Ambassador 
to India. It is generally agreed that 
he did a good job during his short 
stay there. 

Resigning his diplomatic post in or- 
der to take part in the 1956 elections, 
Cooper again won a seat in the Sen- 
ate. He is filling out the term of the 
late Alben Barkley. It ends in 1961. 

In world affairs, Cooper - still 
strongly believes in Democratic-Repub- 
lican cooperation. However, some 
Democrats feel that he criticized their 
party unduly during the 1956 election 
campaign for its stand on foreign 
policy. They say that the senator is 
an Eisenhower Republican less in- 
clined to bi-partisanship than in the 
past. 

Still Bi-partisan 


Cooper’s friends reply that he does 
consider himself an Eisenhower Re- 
publican, but he doesn’t see that this 
should affect his stand on bi-partisan- 
ship in international affairs. Further- 
more, supporters maintain, the senator 
still acts with independence both on 
national and foreign issues. For ex- 
ample, he favors higher farm price 
supports than does the President. 

Born August 23, 1901, Cooper is 
now 55. He was educated in Ken- 
tucky schools, and at Yale and Harvard 
universities. He served in the legis- 
lature of his state and as a judge be- 
fore World War II. He is married. 
Mrs. Cooper, her friends say, is a 
wonderful cook who likes to entertain. 
She serves both American dishes and 
some she learned about in India. One 
is rice with toasted coconut. 


—By ToM HAWKINS 
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YOUNGSTERS with donkey carts are a familiar sight in many parts of Ireland 


In Republic of Ireland 


Newly Elected Parliament Convenes Wednesday 


_ Republic of Ireland’s Parlia- 
ment meets this week—on Wednes- 
day, March 20—to organize a new gov- 
ernment. Eamon de Valera, 74-year- 
old veteran political leader, is expected 
to be chosen Prime Minister. 

De Valera’s Fianna Fail (party 
of destiny) won more seats than any 
other political group in elections of 
representatives to the Dail Eireann 
(lower house of Parliament) 2 weeks 
ago. 

If he accepts the post of Prime 
Minister—which he has held several 
times before—de Valera will succeed 
John Costello. As head of Fine Gael 
(party for a united Ireland), Costello 
has been in office since 1954. 

The new government must deal with 
critical problems. One is unemploy- 
ment. Thousands are jobless. 

A second problem is the agitation 
by a revolutionary group which wants 
to take Northern Ireland by force. 
This area is now governed as a part 
of Britain and sends representatives 
to the British Parliament. 

American-born de Valera was a 
leader of the revolutionists in the long 
fight against Britain in the 1920’s— 
a fight which led to birth of the in- 
dependent Irish Republic. He favors 
joining the northern territory to the 
Republic, as does Costello. 

Both men, however, are against the 
use of force. They want the northern- 
ers to decide by peaceful means—by 
elections—whether or not they wish 
to join the Republic. 

The rebel group crossed the border 
to attack a Northern Ireland barracks 
during the election. The revolutionists 
have made several other raids in the 
north during the past few months. 
Maintaining order along the frontiers 
may not be easy for the new govern- 
ment. 

The Republic of Ireland occupies 
almost all the Island of Ireland. The 
Republic, with an area of 26,000 
square miles, is somewhat larger than 
West Virginia. 

Population is under 3,000,000. More 
than 90 per cent of the people are of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Tourists like to go to Ireland. In 
fact, entertaining tourists is that 
country’s second biggest business— 
after farming. There are lakes and 
rivers for fishing, boating, and swim- 
ming. There are fine thoroughbred 
horses for riding. Good food is served 


in all parts of the attractive country. 

Blarney Castle—dating back to the 
Middle Ages—attracts many visitors. 
In one of its towers is the Blarney 
Stone. Whoever kisses the stone, leg- 
end says, becomes a good talker— 
gains, as the saying goes, “the gift of 
blarney.” 

Dublin, the capital, is well known 
for its theaters. 

Farming is Ireland’s leading occupa- 
tion. Cattle, hogs, and sheep are 
raised. Crops are wheat, other grains, 
potatoes, sugar beets, and flax. 

Ireland’s factories refine sugar, pack 
meat, turn out linen, woolen tweeds, 
and other textiles. That nation also 
builds ships. Fine embroidery and 
dainty lace are well-known Irish spe- 
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cialties, and are sold in the United 
States. 

English is spoken in most parts of 
the republic. Gaelic is the ancient 
Irish language, and the government is 
making a big drive to increase its use. 
Street signs and government reports 
are printed in both Gaelic and English. 

Northern Ireland—area 5,459 square 
miles—is about the size of Connecticut 
and has a population of 1,400,000. It, 
along with England, Scotland, and 
Wales, belongs to the United Kingdom. 

Farming is a leading occupation, 
and flax is a major crop. Northern 
Ireland has 2 important industries— 
shipbuilding and linen weaving. Both 
are located in and around Belfast, the 
capital city. 

Northern Ireland’s people are mostly 
Protestant, and a large number are 
of English and Scottish descent. About 
a third of the people are of the Catho- 
lic faith. —-By TOM HAWKINS 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Interior Decorating 


NTERIOR decorating offers good job 

opportunities for men and women 
alike. If you have artistic talent, a 
sense of style, and enjoy working 
with furniture, fabrics, and designs, 
this may be the field for you. 

Your duties, if you decide upon this 
work, will be to design or decorate 
the interiors of homes, offices, hotels, 
restaurants, churches, schools, and 
other structures. When called upon 
to do a job, a decorator consults the 
client on the purpose which the room 
or building is to serve, what colors 
are wanted, and what style the in- 
terior is to be—modern, early Ameri- 
can, or French Renaissance, let us 
say. 

The chief aim of the interior dec- 
orator will be to help his client in 
making his room or building as attrac- 
tive as possible within the limits of 
the available budget. 

Your training can begin at once. 
While in high school, take courses 
in art, mechanical drawing, geometry, 
history, and literature. Next, you 
can go on to college, to a trade school 
which offers courses in interior dec- 
orating, or you can start your training 
by going to work as an apprentice in 
the field. To get the better jobs in 
this profession, leading decorators say, 
a person should have at least 2 years 
of college plus 3 or 4 years in a pro- 
fessional school. 

If you go to college, you should 
concentrate on history of art, applied 
art, economics, literature, and history. 
Your work at a professional school 
will be in technical subjects related to 
the field. 





Whether or not you get professional 
training, you will probably begin your 
working career at the bottom of the 
ladder—as a salesperson, as a stock 
clerk, or as a draftsman. Your prog- 
ress will depend upon your ability, 
ambition, and willingness to work, as 
well as the breaks that may come your 
way. You may move rather quickly 
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USING miniature furniture, an interior 
decorator plans layout of a room 


into a job as a decorator, or you may 
have to go through a long apprentice- 
ship. 

All interior decorators, no matter 
how extensive their preliminary edu- 
cation may be, must continue studying 
throughout their working careers. 
New fabrics and building materials 
are constantly being produced, and 
style and other factors that affect dec- 
orating change from time to time. 

Job opportunities are not too plen- 
tiful and competition is keen. Though 








the field is a growing one, more per- 
sons train for it each year than there 
are job openings. 

Decorators may be associated with 
established businesses—department or 
furniture stores or decorating firms— 
or they may work independently. A 
skilled decorator, with good business 
sense and the necessary funds, can 
open a shop of his own where he sells 
materials, furniture, pictures, and 
other art pieces, in addition to taking 
decorating jobs. 

Your income as a beginning deco- 
rator may be as little as $35 a week. 
Experienced persons sometimes earn 
$10,000 or more a year. Because of 
the great differences in individual in- 
comes, it is almost impossible to give 
an accurate figure on average earnings 
in this profession. 

Advantages are (1) the opportuni- 
ties are limited only by your abilities 
and willingness to work, and (2) the 
duties are almost always pleasant and 
challenging. 

Disadvantages include the low pay 
for beginners and the keen competi- 
tion in this field. On the other hand, 
highly qualified persons are always in 
demand. 

Further information on schools of- 
fering courses in interior decorating 
in your state may be obtained from 
the State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, offices in the state capital. 

You can get a helpful pamphlet en- 
titled “Career as Interior Decorator,” 
for 25 cents from B’nai B’rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - Famous Immigrants 


VER the years, many millions of 

immigrants have come to this 
country (see page 1 story). Among 
all these people, it is true that there 
have been a number of undesirable 
persons. Some became criminals, and 
a few have sought to overthrow our 
form of government. 

But for the most part, immigrants 
have become good citizens and worked 
hard at useful jobs. Some have made 
outstanding contributions. 

In our early history, there were im- 
migrants who helped found our gov- 
ernment. Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury under the 
Constitution, was born in Britain’s 
Leeward Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Albert Gallatin, who became Secretary 
of the Treasury under Thomas Jeffer- 
son, came here from Switzerland. 

As the years went by, many other 
foreign-born Americans became prom- 
inent in public life. They include Carl 
Schurz, Robert Wagner, Sr., and Felix 
Frankfurter. Schurz, born in Ger- 
many, became a prominent senator 
and a Cabinet officer under President 
Rutherford Hayes in the 1800’s. Wag- 
ner, also from Germany, had a long 
career in the U. S. Senate before his 
death in 1953. Felix Frankfurter, a 
native of Austria, is now serving as 
a justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

During the latter half of the 19th 
century, a number of notable inventors 
and scientists settled in the United 
States. Alexander Graham Bell, who 


pioneered the telephone, came from 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, in- 


Scotland. 


ventor of the linotype machine which 
made possible our modern newspapers, 
came from- Germany. 

German-born Albert Einstein, who 
died in 1955, was outstanding among 
comparatively recent immigrant scien- 
tists. He came here in 1933, and his 
scientific theories opened the way to 
the development of atomic energy. 
Enrico Fermi, who died in 1954, was 
a refugee from Italy’s fascism. He 
came here before World War II and 
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was in charge of experiments that led 
to the construction of the first atomic 
reactor. 

Foreign-born scientists who are still 
active in their work include Dr. Sel- 
man Waksman from Russia and Dr. 
Edward Teller who was born in Hun- 
gary. Dr. Waksman developed strep- 
tomycin and other “wonder drugs,” 


and Dr. Teller had a major role in de- 
veloping the hydrogen bomb. 

Andrew Carnegie, one of our earli- 
est big industrialists, came from Scot- 
land at the age of 10. He went on to 
build up the gigantic Carnegie Steel 
Company. He gave away much of the 
fortune he made to public libraries 
and research organizations. 

Igor Sikorsky, an aircraft manufac- 
turer, came here from Russia. He is 
particularly known for his pioneering 
work on the helicopter. 

One of the leading labor officials of 
all time was Samuel Gompers, who 
was born in England. Gompers, who 
died in 1924, helped found the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

In the fields of art and journalism, 
there were Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
of Ireland, James Audubon of Santo 
Domingo, and Joseph Pulitzer of Hun- 
gary. Saint-Gaudens was a famous 
sculptor who died in 1907, Audubon 
was a painter of American birds in 
the 1800’s, and Pulitzer was a well- 
known newspaper publisher who died 
in 1911. The latter’s will set aside 
funds for the famous Pulitzer Prizes 
awarded each year for excellence in 
letters, drama, music, and newspaper 
work. 

Prominent in the field of music are 
the names of Leopold Stokowski, who 
was born in London of Polish parents; 
concert pianist Artur Rubenstein, 
born in Poland; pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz, who came from Russia. 
These men are still active in music. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Immigration Question 


1. During what period did immigrants 
come to America in the largest numbers? 

2. Describe 2 important changes in 
our immigration pattern that occurred 
around 1890. 

3. In what period did the United States 
take steps to cut down sharply on the 
number of new immigrants? 

4. Briefly describe the “national ori- 
gins” quota system. 

5. Give 2 of President Eisenhower’s 
current proposals on refugees. 

6. The McCarran-Walter Act provides 
for a maximum of about 155,000 “quota 
immigrants” each year. Does Eisen- 
hower favor changing this figure to 
80,000, 125,000, 220,000, or 300,000? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not agree with 
President Eisenhower in connection with 
the numbers of refugees and other im- 
migrants that our country should admit? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you or do you not agree with 
his proposals on distribution of quotas 
among various countries? Explain. 


Japan’s Progress 


1. Why is “population pressure” an 
acute problem in Japan? 

_2. Describe farm and industrial ac- 
tivity in the island nation. 

8. What are living conditions like in 
Japan? 

4. How was that country’s policy on 
military power changed? 

5. Describe Japanese-Russian relations 
today. 

6. In what ways does the United States 
have close ties with Japan? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that we should further 
restrict the entry of Japanese goods into 
this country? Why or why not? 

2. What do you think about that na- 
tion’s desire to increase trade with Red 
China? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. In what way do India’s elections 
differ from ours? 

2. Why is world attention focused on 
Bermuda this week? 

38. What, according to observers, are 
some possible reasons for the recent 
shake-up in Spain’s government? 

4. Who is James Richards and why is 
he making a tour of Middle Eastern 
lands? 

5. Tell something about the chief blocs 
of countries in the United Nations. 

6. Briefly review the background of 
the dispute over Kashmir. 
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Pronunciations 


Costello—k6s’té-16 

Dail Eireann—daw] air’in 

Eamon de Valera—A’ mun dé va-lér’uh 

Enrico Fermi—én-ré’k6 fér’mé 

Fianna Fail—fé’uh-nuh fawl 

Fine Gael—fin gil 

Francisco Franco—fran-thés’ko frang’- 
ko 

Gunnar Jarring—goo’nar yar’ing 

Juan Carlos—hwan kir’los 

Juan Peron—hwin pé-rawn’ 

Nobusuke Kishi—n6-b60-s60-ké ké-shé 

Pedro Aramburu—pa‘dré 4’ram-boor’- 
you 

U Nu—oo noo 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) excessive; 2. (b) able to speak 
clearly; 3. (d) civilian clothes; 4. (c) 
candidate for governor; 5. (a) expert; 
6. (b) under an assumed name; 7. (b) 
capable of being worked out. 





